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On his way to Hanover he dined with the King and Queen of
the Netherlands, a dinner he must for a special reason have
enjoyed. His cleverness at mimicry seems as he grew older to
have increased. Few people could do it better. "He had a
most extraordinary talent/5 the Duke of Wellington told a
friend, "for imitating the manner, gestures, and even voice of
other people. So much so, that he could give you the exact
idea of any one, however unlike they were to himself." The
Duke happened to be at this dinner we are speaking of, and
said that "to the great astonishment of the company, both
the King and Queen, without any apparent cause, were at
every moment breaking out in violent convulsions of laughter.
There appeared to be no particular joke, but every remark
our King made to his neighbours threw them into fits." The
Duke guessed what King George was at and found afterwards
he had guessed right. The peculiarities and manner of the old
stadtholder "were at that time a standing joke at Carlton
House, and ... at this dinner ... he chose to give a specimen
of his talent; and at every word he spoke he so completely
took off the stadtholder that the king and queen were thrown
off their guard." In fact, into such an hysterical condition
did George IV throw his host and hostess that they could not
regain their composure the whole day.
When the King reached Hanover, his reception was every-
thing he could have hoped: and now a charming idea came to
him. Why not have a second coronation in Hanover? He did.
It proved extremely expensive, but so delighted were his
Hanoverian subjects by this large and most affable of monarchs
who had suddenly appeared among them that their loyalty
withstood the strain. Finally, after drawing-rooms, levees,
entertainments, illuminations, military reviews, a boar hunt,
and a burst of tears from the King at a moving address from
Gottingen University, he returned home full of satisfaction.
After these fatigues he withdrew more or less into seclusion.
The next year, however, 1822, he exerted himself for a final
adventure before settling down to the comfortable inertia of
old age. His project this time was a visit to Scotland. He set
off in August, dressed in a forage cap, a blue surtout, white
trousers^ and Wellington boots. Naturally there could be no
hope here of a third coronation, but, putting any thought of
that aside, his visit was eminently satisfactory. The Kong
returned to England early hi September, and henceforth
shut himself off almost completely from the sight of his subjects.
He spent his time at Windsor or the Pavilion* At Windsor he